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THE SPANISH EXPOSITIONS 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


years ago, Columbus discovered 
America. Today, both the Ameri- 
cas are invited to discover Spain. 
Early next month, if no unforeseen 
circumstance intervenes, the great 
Ibero-American Exposition at Sevilla 
will open to the world. The date is now 
stated officially as May 5. About the 
same time the general Exposition at 
Barcelona, featuring the industrial arts 
particularly, will also open its gates to 
the throngs who will pour in from Con- 
tinental Europe as well as from all the 
Americas. By an especially gracious 
and characteristically Spanish invi- 
tation, the United States have been 
permitted to participate in the All 
American displays at Sevilla—the only 
country not Spanish or Portuguese in 
origin to be given a place in this re- 
markable and highly significant family 
gathering. 
That the United States should be 
invited to exhibit in such an atmos- 


apy like four hundred 


phere, is at once testimony to Spanish 
generosity and proof that Spain has 
developed to the point of wishing to 
cultivate our greater experience and 
resources in certain directions. When 
the Sevilla Exposition was planned, 
Spain remembered how large a factor 
she had been in the early life of our part 
of the Western Hemisphere, and the 
invitation was extended. While the 
great fair is primarily one of Hispanic 
culture and art, our participation gives 
us an unexampled opportunity, of 
which full advantage is being taken, to 
show our sister republics, as well as 
Spain, that our major efforts are all in 
the paths of peace and economic de- 
velopment. To the millions of Central 
and South Americans who will visit 
both Expositions, the North American 
displays will constitute a veritable 
marvel, and with wise explanation and 
administration, they should do more to 
foment a genuine Pan American soli- 
darity than all the high-sounding 
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DETAILED VIEW OF THE SO-CALLED Goya or “‘BuLL” FOUNTAIN AND. POOL, EXPOSITION OF SEVILLA. THE 
CONSTRUCTION IS ENTIRELY OF PAINTED AND FIRED TILES, MADE IN THE TRIANA DISTRICT OF THE CITY. 








SEAT REPRESENTING ONE OF THE PROVINCES. THE BACKGROUND SHOWS AN HISTORIC MOMENT IN THE LIFE OF 

THE PROVINCE OF TOLEDO. ON THE FLOOR IS AN ENTIRE PLAN OF THE PROVINCE ITSELF. ON THE SIDE AND FRONT 

SEATS ARE THE NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL VILLAGES IN THE PROVINCE. ON THE SIDE SHELVES WILL BE PLACED 

BOOKS BEARING ON THE HISTORY, LITERATURE, ART, ETC., OF THE PROVINCE. THE WHOLE IS MADE OF SEVILLIAN 
GLAZED TILES. EXPOSITION AT SEVILLA. 

















speeches and messages of good will ever 
delivered officially. 

The location of both affairs is most 
fortunate. { Sevilla is the Queen City 
of Spain, a vivid, joyous, exquisite and 
high spirited southern beauty, wearing 
the most extraordinarily scintillant 
stars in her nightly crown, musical with 
the dawn choruses of uncounted night- 
ingales among the fragrant mimosa 
shrubs along the tawny Guadalquivir. 
Moor and Roman and Goth have all 
left their mark upon her, yet she is in- 
dividual to the last stone, charged with 
character and personality.| This city 
of legend and history, once the sole 
entrepét for the gold and commerce 
of the New World, was an _ ideal 
spot, both physically and idealistically, 
for the location of such a display and 
gathering of the clans. As the galleons 
of old once streamed down the Guadal- 
quivir toward the Americas, it is 


GROUNDS OF THE EXPOSITION AT SEVILLA, WITH TILED POOL, ACEQUIAS, AND A VIVID FLORAL DISPLAY. 


Photo by Arthur Stanley Riggs. 


fitting indeed that the swift steamers of 
the twentieth century should now bear 
back to the same spot the children and 
the gold of a new generation, coming to 
behold what their forbears left behind 
in their adventuring. So the Exposition 
was founded first of all upon a romantic 
ideal that will carry it far. 

The physical consideration lies 
sprawled along the banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir and the Alfonso XIII Canal, 
which has been constructed at im- 
mense cost to enable ocean-going pas- 
senger vessels to steam up to the quays 
beside the Exposition grounds. The 
Canal has been years in building and 
has cost millions. It cuts off many 
miles of the distance between Sevilla 
and the ocean, for it links the crazily 
twisting bends of the river with its 
straight channel. At the Exposition 
docks it measures some 657 feet in 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE IBERO-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT SEVILLA. 


THE ENTRANCE IS ATI (UPPER LEFT). ‘THE 


ALFronso XIII CANAL ENABLES LARGE VESSELS TO TIE UP AT THE WHARVES OF THE EXPOSITION. 


width, and is deep enough to float a 


14,000-ton liner. 

Extending southward from the great 
Tobacco Factory, where the cigarreras 
of fact are found to be quite different 
from the Carmens of opera, the Park 
and Gardens of the Delicias, Maria 
Luisa and San Telmo form the most 
charming and delightful section of the 
city. For years this has been the 
favorite resort of Sevilla, and no 
happier site could have been found for 
a great international display. Even- 
tually the permanent buildings will 
form an educational and political centre 
of unusual importance. In the Delicias, 
as the loveliest part of the Park is 
called, palms and flowers, shady walks 
and bowers of roses, statues and open- 
air seats and nooks, above which sing 
the nightingales in a soft, perfumed at- 
mosphere, make this vast riverside 
bower an ideal setting for a magnificent 
enterprise. 
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The main entrance to the grounds is 
directly opposite the southeast corner 
of the Tobacco Factory, a huge baroque 
building totally different—at least to 
American eyes—from what we expect 
a factory exterior to be. But Spain 
centuries ago learned that commerce 
can be given a pleasing appearance. 
The huge structure is ornate and 
elaborate, no matter what we think of 
its school of design. Alongside it rises 
the new Alfonso XIII Hotel, built to 
accommodate those visitors who can 
afford luxury and wish to be near the 
grounds. Close to the entrance spreads 
the tremendous Plaza de Espaijia, 
swept about on three sides by the prin- 
cipal Spanish building, whose semi- 
circular arms or wings extend wide in a 
gesture of cordial and decorative wel- 
come to the incoming throngs. From 
it, rambling southward and branching 
off here and there in charming irregu- 
larities, are the exhibit buildings and 





IN THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS, SEVILLA. 


THE RoyAL PAVILION AT THE LEFT. 


Photo by Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
CENTRE, A FINE SUNDIAL. THE 


DOVES FLUTTER ABOUT LIKE WARM-WEATHER SNOWFLAKES. 


palaces, some of them remarkable and 
highly significant specimens of both 
aboriginal and adapted architecture 
worth study for themselves. 

Not far from the Plaza de Espaiia, at 
the lower edge of the Delicias, is the 
great Plaza de las Américas (see the 
Plan), one of the most beautifully land- 
scaped parts of the entire Exposition. 
The Plaza is a tremendous oblong, 
with semi-circular ends, approached by 
walks and drives that are an incredible 
dream of floral beauty and profusion. 
Water is everywhere, in rills beside the 
paths, in little canals that wind and 
curve; that emerge suddenly in quiet 
pools or basins dotted with blooming 
‘water lilies among which swim the 
gleaming carp; vanishing inexplicably 
only to appear beside a balustrade 
made of multi-colored maiolica that 
wanders along on the top of a perfect 
green scarp spattered with heliotrope 


flowers like star-dust. At one end of 


the central oblong or Plaza proper, 


stands the exquisite Royal Pavilion, a 
Renaissance structure representing the 
dignity and achievement of the mother 
country. Remarkable modern tiles 
give its interior both artistic and his- 
toric atmosphere. It is embowered 
among lofty eucalypti and other trees 
that brush at the clouds. Flowerbeds 
and shrubbery touch its setting with 
warm color. The genial southern sun 
infuses the scene with bubbling life and 
spirits. Away in front stretches the 
paved expanse of the Plaza, flanked at 
either side by the great blocks of the 
Mudéjar Palace of Ancient Arts and 
the Renaissance Palace of the Fine 
Arts. Monumental structures both, 
and both built solidly as permanent 
parts of the educational centre to be 
established here after the Exposition is 
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Photo—Courtesy of Bureau of Information Pro-Espafia. 
PALACE OF FINE ARTS, SEVILLA EXPOSITION. 
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Court oF HONoR IN THE CENTRAL BUILDING. 


a thing of memory only, they are char- 
acteristic in every aspect. 

Between them, slightly elevated 
above the Plaza floor, is the magnificent 
fountain whose main jet feathers its 
way up lightly into the air. Pure white 
doves by the score flutter fearlessly 
about, drifting down through the trees 
in so many warmly animated snow- 
flakes, filling the air with the plaintive 
murmur of their cooing. Nothing has 
been left to the imagination, and 
though there are many startling color 
effects and contrasts, dignity pervades 
both construction and landscaping, and 
there is nothing of the tawdriness so 
often apparently unavoidable at ex- 
hibits of this kind. 

Thethree fundamentals of the Se- 
villa Exposition are art, history and 


PLAZA DE EspANA, EXPOSITION AT SEVILLA. 


commerce. Basing all effort upon 
these, the Spanish Government and its 
advisers have contrived an extraordi- 
nary grouping which includes all the 
important manifestations of all three, 
plus the natural attractions of the city 
itself. In the buildings proper as well 
as in the exhibits within them, the de- 
velopment of Spanish art will be dis- 
played in the works of those artists who 
built up the prestige of Spain during her 
marvelous Golden Age. ‘The official 
announcement of the Exposition re- 
ports that “the pictorial evolution of 
Spanish art, the exposition of sculpture, 
religious art in all its manifestations, 
the ancient industrial arts, costumes, 
and the like, offer exhibitions without 
precedent throughout the world . . . 
The program will be completed in its 
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Photo—Courtesy of Bureau of Information Pro-Espaita. 


PERMANENT AMERICAN BUILDING TO BE USED AS U. S. CONSULATE AFTER THE EXPOSITION CLOSES. 


primary aspect by an international ex- 
hibit of modern art, with especial 
reference to distinct manifestations of 
the Fine Arts and the secondary and 
industrial arts. In its historic aspect, 
the Ibero-American will present a 
most interesting note by exhibiting in a 
graphic and popular manner the gi- 
gantic achievements of Spain in Amer- 
ica from the closing days of the XVth 
century onward. Precious documents, 
objects of extraordinary historical 
value, scenic representations of the big 
moments of the Spanish colonization, 
cartographic displays of the advances 
made by Hispanic culture in the 
Americas, will form a grandiose whole 
powerfully attracting the attention of 
every visitor.”” All this, of course, says 
nothing of the extraordinary attrac- 
tiveness of the local fiestas, the games, 
sports, exhibits of the Touring Pavilion 
and a thousand other things. The 
little pamphlet brings its descriptive 
matter to a close on a characteristically 
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Hispanic note: “Spain must be visited. 
She is worthy of admiration for her 
past and her present. The Ibero- 
American Exposition will attract a 
mighty host of visitors from abroad who 
who will go away satisfied and who will 
appreciate as never before the noble 
liberality and the lovable and affec- 
tionate hospitality of the Spaniards.” 

To be included in this Exposition has 
given the United States an opportunity 
to repay in a most practical manner 
that “noble liberality”’ of Spain which 
only those who really understand the 
Peninsula can fully appreciate. The 
effort made by the Commission has 
been intelligent and well advised, and 
the United States buildings and ex- 
hibits are likely to prove among the 
brightest spots. With an appropria- 
tion of $700,000, three buildings have 
been erected in a well-planned group. 
The permanent structure, designed by 
William Templeton Johnson, the San 
Diego architect, is a simple but hand- 
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Photo—Courtesy of Bureau of Information Pro-Espaita. 


TEMPORARY AMERICAN BUILDINGS: THE CINEMA AUDITORIUM IN RIGHT FOREGROUND. ExXPposITION BUILDING 
IN CENTER. GLIMPSE OF PERMANENT BUILDING IN LEFT BACKGROUND. 


some edifice in the modified Spanish 
Colonial, with an elaborate main pcrtal 
and fine window rejas or grills. The 


exhibit building, of temporary construc- 
tion, also discloses the influence of 
Spain’s architecture upon American 
design. The Cinema or Moving Pic- 
ture Building, also a temporary struc- 
ture, corresponds closely in style with 
the Exhibit Building. The picture 
auditorium, measuring some 60 x 120 
feet, will be used daily for showings of 
films displaying Government activities 
difficult to render in exhibits. The 
range of these films is temendous, from 
studies of child welfare and women in 
industry to scenic grandeur, from na- 
tional parks and reclamation to road 
building and manufactures of many 
kinds. The exhibits proper will repre- 
sent more than twenty departments of 
this Government. Where it is at all 
possible, early Spanish influence has 
been stressed in preparing them, as for 
example in the livestock and poultry 
sections, with their memories of the 


Spanish jacks presented to President 
Washington, and the magnificent 
Spanish breeds of fowl now such 
familiar figures in all our markets. 

The Central and South American 
States will also have notable buildings 
and exhibits. Some of the structures 
are permanent and others temporary. 
Among the finest specimens is the 
unique Pavilion of Mexico, a fasci- 
nating combination of aboriginal styles 
with the Mudéjar of Spain and modern 
adaptations of the ogival and pla- 
teresque. Mexico is justly proud of the 
design. Argentina has reared a tre- 
mendous edifice, quite the largest in the 
Exposition’s foreign group, in the local 
colonial style, with a tremendous bar- 
oque entrance, and inside, something of 
the width and breeziness of the Argen- 
tine pampas in the nature and setting 
of the exhibits of the Republic’s prin- 
cipal industries. The most modern 
touch of the entire Exposition will be 
inaugurated here when, on the opening 
of the pavilion, the air-mail between 
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Photo—Courtesy of Bureau of Information Pro-Espafia. 


THE ARGENTINE BUILDING, SEVILLA EXPOSITION. 


Sevilla and Buenos Ayres will send 
forth its first dirigible, laden with 
eleven tons of mail and forty passen- 
gers. The outward trip will be made, 
if present calculations prove their prac- 
ticalness, in sixty hours—three days and 
two nights. The galleons which left 
Sevilla in the hazardous 1500s for the 
Argentine frequently consumed six 
months for the voyage, when they 
were not wrecked or captured and 
looted by pirates. The risks of today 
are negligible compared to those of 
four centuries ago. 

One of the most dignified and im- 
pressive structures among the foreign 
buildings has been erected by Bolivia 
and presents in agreeable modification 
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the style of the Inca temples at Tia- 


huanaca. The draperies and fabrics 
used in furnishing it were all woven by 
Indian craftsmen and colored with 
vegetable dyes in the time-honored 
manner. Chile’s magnificent perma- 
nent building, to be used after the Ex- 
position as the consulate and as resi- 
dential quarters for Chilean students, 
follows no Spanish school of design, but 
endeavors, and very successfully, to 
present Chilean aspirations and solidity 
of achievement. 

Cuba, like the United States, decided 
to erect one permanent and two tem- 
porary structures with connecting gal- 
leries. The main edifice is Spanish 
colonial in its intention, with fine carven 








Photo—Courtesy of Bureau of Information Pro-Espafia. 


THE MEXICAN BUILDING, SEVILLA EXPOSITION. 


stone and wooden decoration and pil- 
lars, all of it worked in the island and 
shipped to Spain ready for installation. 
Enough has been said already to give a 
fair idea of the scope and character of 


the different features. It must not be 
forgotten that Sevilla itself contains 
some of the most interesting and im- 
portant permanent exhibitions of both 
secular and ecclesiastical art in the 
world, to say nothing of the magnifi- 
cent Gothic Cathedral, the renowned 
Archives of the Indies, the ancient 
Tower of Gold, Peter the Cruel’s 
Alcazar, the Convent of Santa Paula, 
famed for its marvels of tiling and 
mosaic, and the busy manufacturing 
district of Triana. There modern fac- 
tories are turning out maiolica and 


decorative tiles and ceramics of all 
sorts and qualities. Many of these 
modern manufactures have an artistic 
value quite the equal of most of the 
Moorish and Mudéjar work of past 
centuries. The visitor can hardly ap- 
preciate the qualities of what he sees in 
the Exposition without visiting the 
vivid and fascinating works where 
artistic triumphs are daily produced by 
workmen as skilled and as loving as 
their predecessors of centuries ago. 
The keynote to the Exposition of 
Barcelona is different from that at 
Sevilla. Up on the northeastern coast, 
Barcelona is the mightiest factory town 
and seaport of the Peninsula, quite dis- 
tinct in character, manners, speech and 
ideas from all the rest of Spain. The 
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Catalan of Barcelona is idealistic in 
even his most practical moments. He 
is, moreover, the best business man in 
the country. The city occupies today 
a narrow half-moon of rolling ground 
swept about by mountains and fenced : 
off in front by the emerald sea. One of aa 
these hills, Montjuich, is the site of the lz 
Exposition, officially known as the 
International Exhibition of Arts, In- 
dustry and Commerce. Frankly, it 
emphasizes its commercial nature, but 
the idealism which prompted the Cata- 
lans to regulate their maritime com- 
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Photo—Courtesy of B au of I nformation 'Pro-Espafia. 
INTERIOR OF THE MEXICAN BUILDING. SEVILLA 
EXPOSITION. 


PLAZA DE ESPANA 


merce back in the Middle Ages by 
promulgating the first code of sea-law, 

enters here and characterizes every 

feature of what promises to prove one 

of the most stimulating and beautiful 

as well as the most racially significant 

of all such displays. While its purpose 

is constructive in the economic sense, 

the planners of the exhibition realized 

that too much of a good thing is a vice 

instead of a virtue, so they refrained 

from making their Exposition for the 

business man only. 

The result has been one of the most 

remarkable combinations imaginable of 

size, dignity and attractiveness, with 

Bla ee Wey ash Kamar features scape before incor- 
porated in any such institution. The 
he "Saar oF ‘inoue aie main pe on hall of the Exposition, 
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PALACE OF MOTION PICTURES AND ALLIED ARTS, BARCELONA EXPOSITION. 





STADIUM. 
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for example, seats no less than 14,000 
persons, under a magnificent carved, 
painted and decorated ceiling blazing 
with the scarlet and gold of Spain. and 
the arms of Catalufia. At one end one 
of the greatest organs in the world will 
make the huge chamber vocal. Some 
idea of the size of the auditorium may 
be had by comparing its capacity with 
the old Madison Square Garden in New 
York, which covered an entire city 
block. The Barcelona building is 
twice the size of Madison Square 
Garden, measuring about 600 feet on a 
side. 

Nearby is the new Stadium, low- 
walled and massive in construction. 
Its capacity for the present is about 
65,000. But when its walls are raised 
like those of the Yale Bowl—as they 
some day probably will be—it could ac- 
commodate not less than 100,000 spec- 
tators. All the buildings are con- 


structed in the most solid and enduring 





Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF BARCELONA EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 






fashion, and are meant as permanent 
additions to the city and its life. A 
number of the foreign buildings will, 
like those at Sevilla, eventually be used 


as consulates and warehouses. The 
elaborate landscaping and monumental 
stairways beautifying the slopes and 
approaches of Montjuich will play an 
important part also in turning the 
world’s conception of this entire sec- 
tion away from its dark past as a 
military fortress, prison and place of 
execution, and giving it a new and 
brighter distinction as one of the most 
attractive and lavishly planned sub- 
urban districts in Europe. 

The fourteen palaces now about 
ready for the opening date, the unique 
and magnificently conceived “Spanish 
Village’ described so graphically by 
Professor Pijoan in another article, and 
the tremendous, half-million-dollar 
fountain are worthy exponents of the 
Catalan ideal. The fountain ‘in par- 
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THE PALACE OF AGRICULTURE, BARCELONA. 


ticular is the gem of the Exposition. In 


full play it will use a million gallons of 
water every hour. Varicolored electric 
lights will turn its myriad jets and 
sprays by night into living plumes of 
light. The first international light fair 
ever held will trace the evolution of 
every form of illumination as one of the 
opening features in a display long to be 
remembered. 


Light, size, color, art and industry 
manifest in every conceivable guise, 
and above all the grave charm, dignity 
and hospitality of Spain await the 
visitor to what promise to be the most 
significant and valuable of international 
exhibits, both of which call to America 
with a peculiarly winning appeal, and 
both of which ought to be seen by 
everyone in the United States. 
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THE SPANISH VILLAGE 


By JOSEPH PIJOAN 


N the slopes of Montjuich, over- 
C) looking the city of Barcelona and 

the Mediterranean Sea, has been 
built with great patience and care a 
Spanish Village, which will be one of 
the chief attractions of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Arts, Industry 
and Commerce to be inaugurated in 
Barcelona next month under the 
patronage of King Alfonso. 

For ten years architects, engineers, 
artists, sculptors and builders have 
labored to reproduce exactly the dwell- 
ings of this little village “of remem- 


brance’’ with historic exactness. 
Nothing has been invented. Houses 
and hostelries, monuments and monas- 
teries have been copied with utmost 
precision under the direction of Luis 
Planduira, art commissary, and the 
artist Javier Nogues, from typical 
dwellings of historic and archeological 
value. These were sought out in the 
remotest corners of Spain and photo- 
graphs, models and plans made suffi- 
cient for their perfect reproduction in 
Barcelona. ‘The village occupies an 
area of 20,000 square yards. 
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© Publishers Photo Service. 


ONE OF THE NARROW STREETS IN THE “‘SPANISH VIL- 
LAGE”, BARCELONA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
Arts, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 


Surrounded by high walls, its gates 
copied from the gates of Avila, the 
Spanish Village with its 320 house- 
holds presents a complete survey of 
domestic architecture in Spain. The 
most beautiful of Spanish rural resi- 
dences have been reproduced with care 
not to copy those too well known, but 
rather the remote, obscure and interest- 
ing structures such as the old manors of 
Sangiiesa, Torrija and Caceres, the old 
time houses of Graus Fresneda, Jerica, 
Santillana, Burgo de Osma and Aranda 
de Duero y Riaza. Some of the houses 
date back to the tenth century, others 
are of the sixteenth century, that 
period of renaissance when the gold of 
America permitted returned Conquis- 
tadores to rebuild the households of 
their ancestors with added magni- 
ficence. 
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No changes have been made in con- 
struction, other than the necessary in- 
terlocking of architecture, representa- 
tive not only of different periods of 
history but of different parts of Spain, 
so that the village might have the ap- 
pearance of unity. The houses are all 
permanent dwellings, of stone with 
tiled floors, except those of the northern 
provinces which are of rough planks. 
The monumental City Hall, Castilian 
in type with gilded ceilings and a novel 
staircase, is reproduced from the City 
Hall of Valderrobles. The parish 
church is a reproduction of the church 
of Ijrebo in the province of Zaragoza. 
Dirt roads and narrow streets paved 
with cobblestones wind steeply up- 
wards to the Benedictine Monastery on 
the hill, a copy of San Vicent of Boges, 
a twelfth century Romanesque build- 
ing in the northern part of Spain. In 
its very large square tower hang the 
village bells, and in its cloistered garden 
a beautiful cypress tree has grown. 

The city streets bear traditional 
names—Old Market street, Merchants 
street, Church street, the street of 
Aragon, of Navarre, Andalusian street 
and Castile Lane. On the outskirts of 
the village stands the classic hostelry 
for travelers where will be served food 
and wine typical of various famous 
regions from the Straits of Gibralter to 
the Bay of Biscay. Guests will sleep 
here on beds with seven mattresses and 
ladders, and may throw the water from 
their washbasins out of the windows on 
the chickens below, with a care for the 
liquors maturing on the- window-ledge, 
which to be perfect must receive the 
sunlight and the moonlight for exactly 
forty days. 

The Plaza Mayor, or City Hall 
Square, rectangular shaped and ter- 
raced to form a balcony on one side, has 
plenty of room for rural fairs, village 
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A PaTIO OF FLOWERS IN THE ‘“‘SPANISH VILLAGE’’, BARCELONA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE. 


dancing, processions, festivals and bull- 
fights, and the burning in effigy of mis- 
chievous followers of the devil by 
Inquisition flame. 

The Spanish Village will not be a 
deserted village. Life and animation 
will brighten its winding streets, its 
homes and shops. Families will live 
there and work there, together with the 
usual pigs and barking dogs. Regu- 
larly on Sundays will be held the 
rituals, ceremonials and festivals dear 
to the heart of Spain. Her industrial 
folklore will find dignified setting in 
the workshops of the old village arti- 
sans, whose trades in themselves are 


beautiful traditions of rural Spain. 
Here in Barcelona’s “village”’ will ply 
their trades the swordmaker, cage- 
maker, clogmaker, cooper, cabinet- 
maker, blacksmith, matmaker, wagon- 
maker, potter, brazier, spinner, silver- 
smith, leather- and metal-worker and 
primitive barber. 

In the village inns, food will be 
served to the visitor’s taste—prehis- 
toric, Visigothic or medieval. Pastries 
and cakes soaked in liqueurs, baked in 
Roman and barbarian style and orna- 
mented with the most spectacular 
archeological snakes and dragons of 

(Concluded on page 185.) 
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ARMS OF THE BARONY OF CONYERS. 


IN THE 134 QUARTERINGS OF THIS COAT MAY BE TRACED ALMOST EVERY SORT OF GREEK 
INFLUENCE REFERRED TO BY THE ARTICLE AS AFFECTING MEDIAEVAL EUROPEAN 
HERALDRY. 
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GREEK ARMORIAL BEARINGS: PART IIl 


By Wiuu1aAM Lorrus HARE 


Illustrations from “‘ Armorial Families”, by A. C. Fox-Davies; reproduced by courtesy of Henry Brewood, Esq. 


THE TRISKELES, OR THREE LEGS 
OF MAN 


T has already been shown that the 
| device of three legs, found on a com- 

paratively modern coin, came of a 
very ancient lineage in the family of 
symbols. It is not material that the 
date and place of its origin should be 
certainly known, but it will suffice to 
say that it can be traced to Athens in 
the sixth century B. C., where it ap- 
pears in the form of three bare legs 
joined. 

In the coin of Agathokles, tyrant of 
Syracuse, the legs are stockinged,* per- 
haps in accord with the custom of the 
time and place. Syracuse was colon- 
ized by Corinthian Greeks B. C. 757; 
but, apart from Athens, the triskeles has 
not been found in any mainland city. 

In the coin of the Isle of Man, and in 
the Stanley arms, the three legs are 
gartered in mail armor and spurred, a 
consummation which is finely typical 
of the transformation of eastern signs 
to western uses, and their gradual 
“heraldising”’ in the hands of med- 
iaeval artists. 

Assuming that the earliest known 
people of Man were Iberians, we find 
at least four subsequent invasions of 
their territory by Scandinavians. (1) 
From 800 A. D. to 880, Viking raiders 
plundered the island; (2) From 880 to 
990, they settled in it, coming mainly 
from the headquarters of the Danish 
settlement in Dublin; (3) In 990 Man 
came under the power of Sigurd the 
Stout, the Earl of Orkney, and re- 


*In this form the triskeles appears on the heraldic achievement 
of Arundell of Wardour. 


mained in this dominion until 1079; (4) 
The last great period of Scandinavian 
rule—“the Kingdom of Man and the 
Isles’’—began in 1079 with Godred 
Crovan, and ended with the seizure of 
Man by the King of Scotland in 1266. 

It is hardly likely that the triskeles 
could have been introduced to the 
island during any of the first three 
periods just mentioned. Moore, in his 
History of Man, speculates that the 
Raven, the traditional emblem on the 
standards of invaders from the north, 
gave its name to the island: Hramns-ey 
—Raven’s Isle—Ramsey. In this case, 
the bird may have stayed long enough 
to be naturalized. 

As to the triskeles, Moore is more 
definite: “Some say it was the badge 
of the Scandinavian kings of Man 
(1070-1265) who came into possession 
of it through the well-known connec- 
tion of the Northmen with Sicily’’. In 
this, as has been shown, he is right. 
The rule of the Northmen in Sicily and 
their possession of Man during a long 
period of years, establishes the connec- 
tion between the two islands, and pro- 
vides a sufficient explanation of the 
presence of this distinctly Greek device 
in a far western sea. 

To complete the tale of the triskeles, 
a few details of its later distribution in 
English and Scottish heraldry may be 
given. The Three Legs were borne on 
the arms of the English governors, 
Henry de Bello Monte (Beaumont). 
Lord of Man in 1310 (Edward II), and 
Thomas Randolf, Earl of Moray, to 
whom Bruce granted the island in the 
same reign (1313). 
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ARMS OF ILLANS. 


HERE GREEK DERIVATION IS PLAINLY DISCERNIBLE IN 

THE DEMI-MAN, ROD OF ASKLEPAIOS AND THE SMALL 

CATHERINE WHEELS OF THE CREST, AND THE TWO 
WHEELS AND CONJOINED WINGS IN THE COAT. 


Scottish families claiming descent 
from the Scandinavian Kings of Man 
bear the Three Legs and a Ship on their 
arms. The Ship is the arms of Sodor 
(i. e. the “South Isles’’) and Man. 

The triskeles appears in Scottish 
heraldry on the following shields: (1) 
Mackenzie of Scatwell (1719-25), (2) 
McLeod of Cadball (1726), (3) McLeod 
of Muiravonside (1731), (4) Macgregor 
Murray (1809), (5) Duke of Athol 
(1865), (6) Stavard of Grantully (1839), 
(7) Mackenzie of Cromartie (1849), (8) 
Craigforth (1875). 


SHIELDS AND SHIELD DEVICES 
ON THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


It is well known that the shape of the 
shields used by the ancient Scandi- 
navian watriors was circular, like those 
of the Greeks and most of the Euro- 
pean nations. Drawings of the Viking 
ships generally show the way in which 
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these circular shields were hung over 
the sides of the vessels. When, how- 
ever, the Vikings became fighters on 
land, the shield developed into the 
shape of a kite, the upper end being 
semi-circular, and the lower end going 
towards a peak, obviously to defend 
the lower part of the body, whether 
used on horseback or on foot. This was 
undoubtedly the shape of the shield at 
the time of the Norman Conquest, and 
nearly all the shields illustrated on the 
Bayeux Tapestry have this form. Cir- 
cular shields, slightly orbed, with 
rivetted rims, are carried by a few 
English footmen. 

The rank and file of the Norman 
warriors bore undecorated shields. 
Persons of importance, however, had 
shield devices which are of great in- 
terest. First of all, the Anglo-Saxon 
chieftains, from the time that they 
became converted to Christianity, bore 
on their shields a cross. It is well 


ARMS OF BUNTEN. 


THE BUNTINGS ON THE UPPER THIRD ARE CLEARLY A 
PLAY ON WORDS. THE EAGLE OF THE CREST IS NOT 
COMPLETE, BUT A ‘‘DEMI-EAGLE”’. 
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known that from the time of Constan- 
tine the Great the phrase: In hoc signo 
vincit was employed, and the sign of 
the cross on the shield undeubtedly had 
this religious significance. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that we find the 
cross in some form or other on the arms 
of the Kings of England from Egbert 
(802 A. D.) to Edmund Ironside (1016 
A. D.). Fourteen of them bore a gold 
cross on a red field, two added crowns 
(a Northern feature), and five added 
birds. It is of great interest and sig- 
nificance that the lion or the leopard, 
which are not Scandinavian animals, 
appeared first in the arms of Canute, 
formerly a pagan Dane (1017-1035), 
whose shield was quartered with two 
lions rampant and four passant, with an 
added scutcheon bearing three crowns, 
indicating, I think, sovereignty over 
Denmark, Norway and England. The 


ARMS OF GREIG. 
THE THREE ERECT RIGHT HANDS AND THE RISING 
FALCON WITH DUCAL CORONET ABOUT ITS NECK ARE 
INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS. 


ARMS OF CARLYON. 


THE DEMI-LION HOLDING A BEZANT IN THE CREST, AND 

THE ‘“‘PLATE’’? BETWEEN THE THREE SILVER TOWERS 

CHARGED WITH A RED CROSS CROSSLET MAKES AN IN- 
TERESTING COMBINATION. 


crown disappeared until the reign of 
Harold I, King north of the Thames, 
while Hardicanute, south of the Thames, 
bore the arms of his Danish namesake. 
In 1040 Hardicanute ruled over the 
whole country, and adopted the Danish 
raven on a silver shield. 

Edward the Confessor, a devout 
Christian, restored the gold cross to 


‘the red shield, and Harold II, a Saxon 


brought up in Normandy, reappeared 
(according to Berry) with six lions’ 
faces, whose original types belonged to 
the Greeks. The Bayeux Tapestry, 
however, does not confirm this. 
William I, a descendant of Rollo the 
Dane, bore, after the Conquest, two 
gold lions on a blue field, and, with a 
single interruption, the lion has re- 
mained to this day on the Royal Arms. 
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ARMS OF BEDELL-SIVRIGHT. 


THE THUNDERBOLT AND WINGS OF THE CREST, AND THE 
““TORTEAUX”’ OR PELLETS, EVIDENCE THE HERALDIC 
DERIVATION. 


What is the exception? A most re- 
markable one. King Stephen (1135- 
1154), the last of the Norman line, 
bears a particularly pagan device, an 
archer-centaur, drawn in the likeness 
of the shields of Achilles and Demo- 
phon, as shown on the Greek vases. 

Coming back to the Bayeux Tapes- 
try, we find remarkable confirmation of 
the above-mentioned particulars. The 
Saxons generally have undecorated 
kite-shaped shields, with a boss and a 
varying number of rivets. ; 

Duke William’s messengers, who 
might be either Danes or Normans, 
ride on horseback, and on their shields 
have a fine representation of the 
wyvern, a two-footed, winged, taper- 
ing-tailed reptile, a mythical monster 
derived directly from the Greek de- 
signs. There are at least four instances 
of this. The cross appearing on the 
Saxon shields is generally misshapen, 
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and in several cases it is in the form 
known as St. Andrew’s. Harold’s 
shield, in the representation of his 
death, is somewhat in this form. There 
is also a fine Maltese cross on the 
shields of the defenders of Dinant. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
above facts is important. It is that 
the Normans, both before invading 
England and at the battle of Hastings, 
carried, in the case of many of their 
leading men, the wyvern, and doubtless 
other mythical monsters, on their 
shields. Whence did they derive this 
type of design; and whence did King 
Stephen obtain the Greek device, the 
archer-centaur? 


THE ORIGINS OF MEDIEVAL 
HERALDRY 


Heraldry, in one form or another, 
has been a feature of warfare in all 
ages, hence its origins cannot be sought 
in any particular time or place. Where- 
ever there were arms there were ar- 





ARMS OF BATH. 


WOLVES’ HEADS AND SILVER DISCS OR ‘‘ PLATES’”’ TRACE 
THEIR DESCENT FROM HELLENIC TIMES. 
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morial bearings: wherever there was 
chieftainship, leadership or military 
organization, the insignia necessary to 
these ordinances were generally forth- 
coming. But heraldry, in the less 
general significance of the word, that is, 
as the art or system of depicting or 
blazoning coats of arms, has a more 
definite time and place of origin. It 
came into use in the twelfth century, 
being occasioned by the introduction 
of a type of helmet which concealed so 
much of the warrior’s face as to prevent 
his recognition in the heat of battle, 
either by friend or foe. The only 
remedy for this confusion was found in 
the labelling of all knights with some 
badge of distinction. The broad 
smooth surface of the shield was the 
obvious place for a label. A mere 
name would not have been distin- 
guishable, especially by persons who 
could not read. So, just as inns and 
shops were marked by painted signs, it 











ARMS OF SAMSON Fox, GENT. 
THE ARTS OF PEACE TAKE THE PLACE OF CLASSICAL IN- 
FLUENCES HERE, IN THE FORM OF A ‘‘CORRUGATED 
BOILER-FLUE FESSEWAYS PROPER”’. "THE MOTTO SEEMS 
SINGULARLY APPROPRIATE. 








ARMS OF GILROY. 
ON A SILVER FIELD THREE BLUE DOLPHINS WITH RED 
FINS CERTAINLY INDICATE THE CLASSICAL SOURCE OF 
THEIR INSPIRATION. 


became the custom to decorate the 
shields of warriors with simple ar- 
rangements in bright colours. These 
devices were combinations of broad 
bands of color or conventional repre- 
sentations of beasts, birds and in- 
animate objects. Very often the name 
of the creature or object contained some 
punning allusion to the bearer’s own 
name. Thus Trumpington bore two 
trumpets; Picot, three picks; Alcock, 
cocks’ heads; Ernely, “ernes’’ (an old 
world for eagles); Lucy, “luces” (the 
fish now called pike); Martell, ham- 
mers (French martel); Hammerton, 
three hammers. 

There is no doubt that individuals 
bore devices on their shields as early as 
the Norman Conquest, but it was only 
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in the latter part of the twelfth century 
that the practice became general, and 
that the devices were recognized as 
belonging to particular families, and 
were handed down from father to son. 

The Crusades, by bringing together 
from distant lands many knights who 
were unknown to each other, gave an 
impetus to the practice of wearing dis- 
tinctive arms, and the introduction of 
the surcoat—a linen garment worn 
over the armor, partly to lessen the 
heat of the eastern sun—led to the arms 
being embroidered upon it. Hence the 
expression “a coat of arms”’. 

Besides the arms thus displayed, 
another device was often worn on the 
helmet, especially at tournaments and 
in processions: this was the ‘“‘crest’’. It 
was often of great size, but did not add 
much to the weight of the helmet, as 
it was constructed of light material. At 
the point where the crest joined the 
helmet, the latter was encircled by a 
twisted scarf of two colors, forming the 
“wreath’’, represented pictorially in 
modern heraldry by the object re- 
sembling a sugar-stick or barber’s pole 
underneath the crest, and hanging 
down each side of the shield to form the 
“mantling’’. Crests were worn on the 
helmets of Greek warriors. 


PARALLELS IN GREEK AND 
MEDIEVAL HERALDRY 


We now arrive at that part of our 
labors which must necessarily be re- 
stricted within reasonable limits, for 
were it to be extended as far as possible 
it would necessitate more research than 
is required to supply the proof of the 
derivation of medieval shield-devices 
from Greek originals. 

It cannot be argued that the ap- 
pearance on shields of an animal that is 
native or an object that is used in two 
distant lands has any historical sig- 
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nificance. A horse, dog, bull or boar 
might equally appear on Greek and 
northern shields without any claim of 
dependence one upon the other. The 
same can hardly be said of animals 
that were not native to both countries 
or to one of them. The lion, leopard, 
and panther were not known in northern 
lands, nor familiar to the continental 
Greeks. But when we come to the 
mythical animals the connection is 
more obvious and in some cases 
demonstrable. The centaur, the grif- 
fin, the wyvern, the pegasus, are un- 
doubtedly original to Greek shields and 
can only have found their way to 
northern warriors’ arms by some direct 
connection or imitation. It may well 
be argued that in their company come 
those drawings of real animals not 
native to Greece, such as the lion and 
the panther, which were probably 
known by contact with Egypt and 
Asia. And with these two groups 
might have come, out of the armorial 
habit, those animals and objects which 
were known in north and south Europe 
alike. 

Be that as it may, it is sufficient to 
give a list of the Greek symbols which, 
by a more or less cursory study, have 
been found on medieval shields. 


Anchor 

Ball, one to eight 
Boar and boar’s head 
Bull and bull’s head 
Centaur 

Cock 

Crescent 

Crow 

Dog 

Dolphin, one to four 
Dove — 

Eagle 

Goat 

Griffin 

Human hand 

Hare 

Head of wheat 
Horse 

Horse’s head 
Pegasus 

Leaf 


Human leg 


Human legs, triskele 
Lion 

Lion’s head 
Panther 1 d 
Panther’s head{ “Par 
Prow of ship 

Ram 

Ram’s head 

Ring or rings 
Rosette or rosettes 
Serpent or serpents 
Stag 

Stag’s head 

Star or stars 

Stork 

Swan 

Wheel 

Wineskin 

Wolf 

Wolf's head 
Wreath, ivy 
Wreath, laurel 
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THE SUMMER PALACE OF THE LATE EMPRESS DOWAGER EMPHASIZES THE IMPORTANCE OF ROOF FINIALS, AND IS 
LAVISH IN ITS USE OF ORNAMENTAL CRESTINGS. 


ROMANCES OF THE ROOFS 


By GENEVIEVE B. WIMSATT 


rm HAT are those little things on 
V¢ the roof of the temple, Hsien 
Sheng?”’ I inquired of my 
teacher, looking from the window of the 
Yen Ching School of Chinese Studies 
toward the half-ruined temple across 
the street. “I’ve asked a hundred 
persons about them, but no one seems 
to know.” 

The eyes of the scholarly old Hsien 
Sheng followed the direction of my 
pointing finger. For a long moment he 
pondered. 

“Pee-gins!’’ he replied in triumph. 

“Oh, no, not the birds, Hsien Sheng,” 
I wailed. ‘What are those terra cotta 
figures at the corners of the gables? 
Foreigners speak of them as ‘Roof- 


Dogs;’ the rickshaw boy calls them 
Hsing tou wu lu, Stars of the House; 
but no one can give me any real in- 
formation about them.” 

For the moment neither could the 
Hsien Sheng. 

Research in the Yen Ching Library 
yielded scanty data on Roof-Dogs, for 
only two paragraphs rewarded days of 
patient prowling through the tomes of 
the Sinologues. In the Journal of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Mr. Edkins had written, “. 
so it is with the little monsters seen on 
the lines of a projecting roof, or on the 
ledges below. ‘These must, like the 
stories of pagodas, be odd in number, in 
order that the Yang Principle may pre- 
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Tus “TING”, IN THE COURTYARD OF AN IMPERIAL TEMPLE, DISPLAYS THE STANDARD CRESTINGS AND 
FINIALS WHICH DISTINGUISH PEKING ROOFS. CLOSE EXAMINATION WILL REVEAL THE BEAM-EATERS, 
HOLDING IN THEIR TEETH THE ENDS OF LONG TIMBERS; THE ‘‘PA CH’A’’, WHOSE REPTILIAN HEADS 
PEER FROM BENEATH UPTILTED EAVES; THE ANTLERED ‘‘CHAO FENG’’; AND THE ROWS OF SMALLER, 


FULL-FIGURED Roor-Docs. 
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THOUGH NO DRAGONS ADORN THE IMPERIAL ROOFS WITHIN THE WALLS OF PEKING, AT JEHOL, THE SUMMER PALACE 
OF THE EMPEROR CH’IEN LUNG, THE FIVE-CLAWED DRAGON IS A STRIKING FINIAL OF HALL AND TEMPLE. 


vail over the Yin. Though their 
forms are so sinister looking they are 
all friendly, and their ugliness is put on 
for effect’s sake. Their office is to deter 
evil spirits. The dragon and the 
monkey are the types of these figures. 
Both are odd in number.” 

This note, entirely correct, no doubt, 
in reference to South China roof- 
ornament, shed but little light on the 
finials of Peking, where the dragon pur 
sang is conspicuous by his absence, and 
where the monkey appears but once, 
and then only as an isolated example on 
the Imperial Throne Hall in the Purple 
and Forbidden City. 

In South China and in Shansi, as well 
as in such places as Singapore and 
Penang where there are large colonies 
of well-to-do Chinese, roof-ornaments 
are varied and riotous. There, private 








dwellings as well as temples and public 
buildings boast faience ridge-tiles sur- 
mounted by the Three Gods of Good 
Fortune, the Eight Immortals, Bud- 
dhistic gods and goddesses, and the 
Eighteen Lohans; while shoals of Fish 
Gods, those little mermen with hands 
folded in prayer and piscine tails 
waving above their heads, protect the 
structure they adorn from lightning 
and fire. There Liu Hai, the Money 
God, is a favorite deity with tradesmen 
and bankers. However, varied though 
the House Stars may be in South China 
and the Malay Peninsula, in the 
Northern Capital they conform to one 
general plan and follow an unalterable 
pattern. 

To the student of North China, more 
helpful than Mr. Edkins’ reference was 
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CHINA MAY HAVE FORGOTTEN ITS EMPERORS, BUT THE RooF-DoGs OF THE T’ANGS, THE MINGS AND THE MANCHUS 
STILL ADORN THE MARBLE AND AZURE ‘“‘P’azt Lou” OF THE REPUBLIC. 


a paragraph from Mr. Bushell’s book 
on Chinese art: 

“The artist devoted every attention 
to the decoration of the roof by the 
addition of antefixal ornaments, and by 
covering it with glazed tiles of brilliant 
colors, so as to concentrate the eye 
upon it. The dragons and phcenixes 
poised on the crest of the roof, the 
grotesque animals perched in lines on 
the eaves, and the yellow, and green, 
and blue tiles that cover it are never 
chosen at random, but after strict 
sumptuary laws, so that they may de- 
note the rank of the owner of the house, 
or indicate the imperial foundation of a 
temple.” 

From the battlements of Peking 
frowning over the Legation Quarter, 
look down upon the aureate palaces of 
the Forbidden City. What do you see? 

Sweeping roofs, peaked like tents, 
upturned at the corners like tent-eaves 
supported by invisible poles! 
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Those incurvated roofs are deliber- 
ately reminiscent of the tents in which 
dwelt the nomadic ancestors of the 
Black Haired People who, while em- 
bracing civilization with an everlasting 
fervor, still cherished in their racial 
memory the tents that had sheltered 
the ancient tribe. Roofs of palaces and 
temples are peaked today because the 
tents of roving progenitors were 
peaked ; eaves still tilt skyward because 
just so the textile or skin-shelters of 
aboriginal settlers in the Yellow River 
Valley sagged from ridge pole to corner 
prop. 

So much for the roofs themselves. 
And what of their details? 

There are four cardinal features of 
major roofs which attract the attention 
of the observer. First, the enormous 
faience heads placed at both ends of the 
summit, monster heads with open jaws 
which bite into the ridge pole held 
between them. Second, the gargoyle- 
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A ROW OF ROOF-STARS BROUGHT TO EARTH. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE SPIRIT OF THE SUN STAR, MOUNTED ON 
THE GOLDEN FEATHERED Cock; SHEN I, THE CELESTIAL ARCHER; THE CAMEL B1IRD; THE “‘Cu’I LIN”’; THE LION; 
AND A PAIR OF HEAVENLY HOrRSEs. 


like heads peering from under the eaves. 
Third, the antlered heads which follow 
the rows of miniature beasts ranged 
along the cornices. Fourth, rows of 
full-figured creatures cresting the ridges 
of the eaves. 

Inquiry as to the first, second and 
third of these finials elicited some defi- 
nite information; reiterated questions 
as to the fourth for a long time brought 
only folk-tales, street-sayings, and sup- 
positions; so, in speaking of the roof 
ornaments let us proceed from the clear 
to the more obscure, considering first 
the Beam-Eaters, and leaving till later 
the so-called Roof-Dogs. 

Highly stylized is the pair of Beam- 
Eaters on the peak; but an observant 
eye will readily discern the handles of 
Garguantuan knives running through 
the beasts’ heavy manes and note the 
long gilded chains dangling from the 
heads down to hooks fixed lower on the 


tiles. Both these devices are resorted 
to for the purpose of restraining the 
Chih Wen, or Beam-Eaters, at their 
posts of duty. 

This Ch’ih Wen we meet on the roof 
is one of the nine offspring of the 
Dragon who bear the bend sinister in 
their quarterings, being not regular 
Dragons, but hybrid progeny. Each of 
the nine is distinguished by some 
marked peculiarity. The Ch’ih Wen’s 
characteristic is his love for mounting 
to high places and gazing off, open- 
mouthed, over the landscape. Taking 
advantage of this propensity for look- 
ing afar and gaping, the Chinese 
builder places the end of the roof pole 
in the Chih Wen’s mouth, thus in- 
ducing him to perform a useful function 
while following his natural bent. 

The Beam-Eater is not left alone to 
his admiration of the surrounding 
country, for he usually shares his high 
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To SHOW THE RELATIVE SIZE OF THIS CRESTING OF 
IMPERIAL YELLOW FAIENCE THE KUAN SHIH TI POSES 
WITH THE SPIRIT OF THE SUN STAR ON HIS PALM. 


domain with two other members of 
his family. The second of these Drag- 
gons-by-the-left-hand is the Pa Ch’a, 
the dragonette who loves the sound of 
running water and so is frequently seen 
carved on stone bridges, hanging over 
the stream, staring down into the 
current. This Pa Ch’a whose reptilian 
head peers from under the eaves like 
the head of a tortoise from its shell, 
forms a continuation of the beam sup- 
porting the weight of the cornice. 
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Brother to the Beam-Eater and the 
Pa Ch’a is the antlered Chao Feng, that 
daredevil among the Nine Sons, who 
loves and courts danger, and so is 
placed on the precipitous cornice that 
he may feel at home. 

Driving before him the row of Roof- 
Dogs, the Chao Feng appears to the 
observer to be shepherding these most 
captivating of all the fauna of the high 
places. The groups of Roof-Dogs vary 
in number from three to thirteen, the 
longest lines being ranged on the halls 
and gates of the Forbidden City. 

Smaller, less important public build- 
ings and temples throughout the city 
boast rows of Roof-Dogs varying in 
number and in color according to the 
purpose of the building and its relative 
dignity. For instance, the 7’ien An 
Men, the Gate of Heavenly Peace, 
admitting to the Forbidden City, is 
graced with rows of ten of these 
figures in the imperial yellow color; the 
Wait Chaio Pu, or Foreign Relations 
Office, in the East City, has five 
figures in black glaze; temples have, 
usually, from five to seven green 
figures; while on the many halls and 
pavilions in Central Park, once a part 
of the Imperial Gardens, the Roof- 
Dogs, always of yellow glaze, appear in 
groups of from four to ten. 

Gone now are the glorious and ter- 
rible days when the crestings were regu- 
lated by sumptuary laws, for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, in the very 
heart of the capital, makes lively its 
green-tiled roofs and gives Chinese 
character to its stately buildings by the 
use of rows of eight Roof-Dogs. But 
in the city there is still current the tale 
of a certain rich merchant of the late 
Ta Ching Dynasty who, having ac- 
cumulated great wealth, built for him- 
self a new house not far from the Four 
P’ai Lous, and set a short line of these 














sacrosanct figures on his roof. This 
presumptuous act being called to the 
attention of the Court, the merchant’s 
head was promptly added to the decora- 
tions of the eaves, and his property 
confiscated. 

But who are the members of these 
distinguished rows of demon-defying 
creatures on the roofs? Some of the 
individuals we recognize at a glance; 
some are faintly familiar to us; others 
are total strangers. So far as my per- 
sonal observation went I did not find 
on any temple, palace, gate, p’az lou 
or official building in Peking either an 
authentic Dragon, or an authentic 
Phoenix. Neither did I seethe monkeys 
Mr. Edkins notes in the South, except 
in the single exalted instance of the 
eleven figures, the largest number com- 
posing any one row, which surmounted 
the eaves of the Throne Hall in the 
Purple and Forbidden City, and termi- 
nated with the unmistakable form of 
Sun Kung, the Monkey God, that re- 
markable being who was hatched from 
a stone egg, successfully defied the 
forces of Heaven, and finally became a 
god. 

That the Manchu emperors outside 
the crenelated walls of Peking did 
exalt the Dragon to their roofs is 
amply proved by pictures of the build- 
ings comprising Ch’ien Lung’s summer 
palace at Jehol, some 458 Ji from the 
capital. Here we find not only the 
five-clawed Dragon himself beautifying 
the roofs, but we come upon an un- 
identified monster of serpentine aspect, 
with flowing mane, bearded chin, and 
proboscis like the elephant’s, usurping 
the place of the Roof-Dogs. 

But within the great walls of Peking 
there is no variation from the fixed 
rule for crestings. Here the orderly 
rows of Roof-Dogs include the Lion; 
the Ch’ Lin, or Unicorn; the Heavenly 
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Horse; the Tiger; the Hou; and a large 
bird commonly spoken of as the Feng 
Huang, which is, I contend, a bird of 
another and more mundane feather. 
Besides these recognizable members of 





said Racal 


Tae SPIRIT OF THE SUN STAR, MOUNTED ON THE 
GOLDEN FEATHERED COCK, WHICH REGULATES THE 
RISING AND SETTING OF THE SUN. ‘THIS FIGURE, THE 
ONLY ONE OF THE HOUSE-STARS HAVING A MOVABLE 
HEAD, LEADS THE PROCESSION OF MYTHOLOGICAL 
ANIMALS ADORNING THE CORNICES OF ROOFS, AND IS 
THE OBJECT OF MUCH SPECULATION ON THE PART OF 
THE VISITOR TO PEKING. 


the parties there are in longer rows 
several individuals difficult for the 
foreigner to distinguish or name. The 
Roof-Dogs follow no unvarying order 
in their march along the eaves. Some- 
times two or more Heavenly Horses 
march in one parade, sometimes two 
Lions, or two Hous; but when this 
duplication occurs the observer is jus- 
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tified in concluding that the original 
animal has been broken and inac- 
curately replaced. 

The Lion we identify at once as a 
Buddhistic symbol, the Guardian of the 


— 





DETAIL FROM A “‘T’ING” AT JEHOL, SHOWING THE 
UNIQUE CRESTING FAVORED BY THE EMPEROR CH’IEN 
LUNG. 


Law who, on a larger scale, keeps the 
entrances to tombs and temples, and 
who is too well known to require an 
extended introduction. 

Following the Lion comes the Ch’s 
Lin, another old friend, one of the 
Four Mystic Animals lauded in Chinese 
mythology as the apex of the brute 
creation. This Ch’z Lin, or Unicorn, is 
described by ancient writers as having 
the body of a stag, the tail of an ox, and 
a single horn covered with flesh; it lives 
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to the age of one thousand years, and 
its advent into the Celestial Empire is 
regarded as a portent of the favor of 
Heaven and the prosperity of the 
reigning dynasty. Many attempts 
have been made to identify the Ch’z 
Lin with the rhinocerous; but the 
opinion of modern scientists is that the 
Ch’i Lin was neither a mere fabulous 
creature nor the rhinocerous, but an 
actual distinct species, now extinct. 

The Tiger who follows the Ch’: Lin 
is also a well-known figure in Chinese 
mythology. He carries his own cre- 
dentials, bearing on his forehead stripes 
which form the Chinese character for 
wang,aking. His claws, hair and bones 
are held to have great potency as 
medicines. Kuan Yin, the Goddess of 
Mercy, is sometimes represented ac- 
companied by a tiger, in remembrance 
of the Golden Striped Tiger which after 
her death in an earthly incarnation 
carried off her body to the Land of 
Shades; and one of the Eighteen 
Lohans, also, is depicted riding the 
tiger which was not only his steed but 
his disciple, a devout pupil of the holy 
teachings of Buddha. 

Of the Heavenly Horse which suc- 
ceeds the Tiger I can say little, but 
hazard the opinion that this is the 
T’ien Ma, the same steed whose image 
is always found in Chinese temples 
where Wen Chang, the God of Litera- 
ture, presides, as this deity is known to 
be a great equestrian who must ever 
have a mount saddled and waiting for 
him. 

Juliet Bredon in her Peking speaks 
so entertainingly of the Hou that we 
can do no better than accept her ac- 
count of this monster that follows the 
Heavenly Horse. 

“These are not the familiar lions,”’ 
writes Miss Bredon, “but winged 
monsters that the Chinese call hou, and 
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the ‘king of beasts,’ able to walk or 
fly, with power over all living crea- 
tures. At their unearthly call even the 
tigers obey, hastening like their weaker 
brethren to inevitable doom, since 
these bloodthirsty monsters eat every 
creature they see, ripping open their 
prey with the horns upon their fore- 
head, and sucking its blood. Such 
gluttony so shocked the Heavenly 
Powers that Shang 71 decreed that 
their eyes should be directed skyward 
for the safety of brute creation. 

“The hou is supposed to be a cross 
between the fierce Mongolian wolf and 
a winged tiger .... Miniature stat- 
uettes of the hou are found in the rows 
of animals guarding Chinese roofs. . .”’ 

While this catalogue does not enu- 
merate all the individuals to be found in 
the longer roof-rows it may perhaps 
enable the observer to identify the 
Roof-Dogs most frequently seen. The 
bird in the group is not, I venture to 
suggest, the Feng Huang, or Pheenix, 
and I base my conclusions on the fact 
that as in Peking the Dragon, the 
symbol of the Emperor, is not used in 
this subordinate position, so the Feng 
Huang, the symbol of the Empress, is 
likewise honored by its omission. The 
bird here represented is, more likely, 
the ostrich, or Camel Bird, whose in- 
troduction into the Celestial Empire 
made a profound impression on the 
imagination of the people. 


Striking as are the Lion, the Ch’z Lin, . 


the Tiger, the Hou, the Heavenly Horse 
and the Camel Bird, the visitor to Pe- 
king who first beholds the Roof-Dogs 
invariably signals out the leader of the 
procession, exclaiming, ‘Well, who is 
that! It looks like a mandarin riding 
on a chicken!’’ 

That is what the little leader ap- 
pears to be, and his striking appear- 
ance has given rise to many fantastic 
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Liv Hat, THE MONEY GoD, CARRYING STRINGS OF 

“CASH”, AND STANDING ON THE THREE LEGGED FRoc, 

IS A ROOF-CRESTING POPULAR WITH CHINESE MER- 
CHANTS FROM SHANSI TO THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


tales about this first of the House Stars. 
The most firmly rooted of these stories 
in the minds of the people is, doubtless, 
the one related to me by the guide who 
escorted me on one of my excursions 
through the Forbidden City. 

“Guide,” I inquired, “who is the 
little man riding the hen?”’ 

The guide, who knew everything— 
incorrectly—at once proceeded to in- 
form me that this was the very wicked 
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emperor, Min Huang, of the Ch’ 
Kingdom, whose courtiers, armies and 
subjects rose against him because of his 
iniquities. As the rebels closed about 
his palace the craven ruler sought means 
of escape; but so shocking had been his 
conduct that even the dumb brutes de- 
clined to carry him to safety. The 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat all 
refused to serve as the sovereign’s 
steed ; but finally the chicken, too small 
to offer resistance, was captured and 
forced to serve as Min Huang’s mount. 

The reluctant chicken must have 
proved a poor racer, for the animals of 
the Ch’i Kingdom, so the guide went 
on to say, joining with the pursuers, 
chased the emperor on his unique 
mount straight up the stairs, and out 
onto the very roof, where at the eaves 
the whole chase was transfixed, just as 
the emperor was about to be dashed off 
into space, an example to all evil doers. 

According to my informant, who ap- 
peared determined to spare me no un- 
pleasant detail of the atrocious ruler’s 
end, Min Huang was left on the roof to 
be devoured by chinches. And even 
today, so the narrator declaimed with 
gusto, when a man crushes one of these 
vermin and smells its rank odor, he 
casts it from him, cursing “the blood of 
Min Huang.” 

For a moment’s diversion this tale 
was good enough; but it smacked too 
unmistakably of the hu t’ungs and the 
nursery to appease my curiosity in 
regard to the mandarin on the chicken. 
Neither could a second account related 
by a friend satisfy me, though in this 
version the leader of the House Stars 
was a Shen, a spirit emanation of the 
great Yang Principle of nature. This 
Shen, though not strictly speaking an 
evil spirit, was a mischievous imp whose 
favorite pastime was sliding down the 
house corner and somersaulting into 
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the air. To correct his levity Heaven 
affixed him to the verge of his toboggan, 
unable to go looping through the air, 
unable to turn back—forever. 

Far from contented with these two 
childish myths I returned to the Yen 
Ching School, and displayed to the 
Hsien Sheng my own House Star, pur- 
chased from a decrepit crone who swore 
it had been brought from the Eastern 
Tombs. As I unwrapped the head 
fashioned of cream colored faience, and 
inserted the elongated neck into the 
collar of the mandarin’s robes I asked: 

“Hsien Sheng, whom do you say 
this is?”’ 

The Chinese teacher, gently turning 
the head from side to side to demon- 
strate that this figure, of all the House 
Stars, had a top piece that was huo ti, 
pu ssu tt, (living, not dead) was ready 
for me this time, and replied promptly, 

“Wen Ku Niang knows that in the 
moon there is the Lunar Hare; so in the 
sun there is the Celestial Cock. This, 
of course, is the spirit of the Sun Star, 
riding the T’zen Ch’t.”’ 

How could I have mistaken him for 
so long, this Hou I, honored by the 
good Emperor Yao with the title of 
Shen I, or Celestial Archer! Why, I 
knew his story well, and had read how 
he had been made Solar God as a re- 
ward for his services to mankind, and 
how he had gone to the Peach Flower 
Mountain and born off the Golden 
Feathered Cock to be his mentor in the 
matter of directing the rising and set- 
ting of the sun. It was on this bird, 
popularly credited with having three 
feet, that Hou I mounted to his do- 
main. 

It was on this Golden Three-Legged 
Cock, too, that the Celestial Archer 
made his monthly visits to the Palace 
of the Moon where his wife, the ex- 
quisite Ch’ang O, ruled the night. 




















I turned the yellow figure in my 
hands, regarding it with new respect. 
Never again would I be able to look at 
Hou I riding the Golden Feathered 
Cock without the suspicion that at the 
full of the moon he might spur his 
celestial bird, and rider and winged 
steed sail through my window and up 
to the heavens. , 

In what dynasty the finials became 
standardized in their present form I 
could not learn, not even from the wise 
Hsien Sheng. But as the Er Lang 
Miao, oldest of temples in the Northern 
Capital, is surmounted with figures of 
just the same pattern as those on the 
azure and marble P’ai Lou of the Re- 
public in Peking’s Central Park, and 
as an ancient painting shows one of 
the pavilions erected for Yang Kuei 
Fei by the Bright Emperor bearing 
these same figures, there can be little 
doubt that the Roof-Dogs trace their 
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ancestry back at least as far as the 
T’ang Dynasty. 

Not only have they looked down 
upon the Bright Emperor and the 
fairest lady of the T’angs, but they 
have seen the poets, Li T’ai Po and 
Tu Fu, and eyed the strange traveler, 
Marco Polo; and when the T’angs had 
passed away the Roof-Dogs still stood 
high in the favor of the succeeding 
Mings, as the very Ming Tombs them- 
selves testify with danger-defying Chao 
Feng, and water-loving Pa Ch’a, and 
paired Beam-Eaters, and rows of mon- 
sterettes. 

Still today these very honorable and 
ancient and immutable creatures who 
from their high places have watched 
the fall of regnant houses and the over- 
throw of empires, gaze placidly down 
on the passing of men, confident that 
however rulers change and govern- 
ments shift, their own shall forms shall 
continue to adorn the roofs of Peking. 





THE SPANISH VILLAGE 


(Concluded from Page 167.) 


sugar to order. Or one may purchase 
powerful liquors matured with herbs, 
as well as an immense variety of 
wines, ranging from sherry—“ distilled 
sun’’—to the dark red wine that 
Sancho and Don Quixote drank in their 
wanderings through Spain. 

The Spanish Village is typical of 
thousands of Spanish villages where the 
life of Spain, undisturbed, goes on. 
Spain provides a pleasure the traveler 
cannot find elsewhere in Europe ex- 
cepting, perhaps, in certain parts of 
Greece. Contrary to the customary 


Exhibition buildings, which are con- 
structed of temporary materials, 
Spain’s palaces and pavilions are per- 
manent buildings, and during the ten 
years that plans for the Barcelona Ex- 
hibition have been under way, time has 
surrounded them with lovely stretches 
of flowers and lined the avenues with 
trees. The Spanish Village will remain 
a permament monument of historical 
value, a museum of arts and crafts and 
a unique crystallization of the im- 
memorial village life of Spain. 
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CANON JAMES TOWNSEND RUSSELL, D.D. 
(From the portrait by Paul Albert Laurens, Paris, 1928.) 














CANON JAMES TOWNSEND RUSSELL, D. D. 
JULY 24, 1861—FEBRUARY 18, 1929 


The Reverend James Townsend Russell, Canon of the National Cathedral of Washington 
and President of Art and Archaeology Press, Inc., died February 18 after a brief illness at 


Beauvoir, his residence in the National Capital. 


In recognition of Canon Russell's character and his association with this magazine, the 
Board of Directors of Art and Archaeology Press, Inc., at a special meeting called for the purpose, 
adopted the following resolutions: 


Whereas, James Townsend Russell, clergyman and philanthropist, was one of the founders 
and incorporators of Art and Archaeology Press, which he generously supported at all times 


with financial as well as moral backing; and 


Whereas, Since the incorporation of the Art and Archaeology Press he has been its President, 
now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, the Board of Directors of Art and Archaeology Press, Inc., in special 
meeting assembled, wish to record our profound sense of loss in his death and our sorrow at the 
passing of so fine and gentle a character. For the past eighteen years Canon Russell has been 
one of the strongest supporters and most ardent advocates of the Archaeological Society of Wash- 
ington. Unstintedly he gave his money, his time and his thought to the advancement of the Society 
and of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. His wide knowledge of men and affairs, his sweet and 
noble character, the apparently limitless patience and sunny disposition he displayed in all 
circumstances, made him a mighty constructive factor in the progress of both organizations, and 
endeared him personally to everyone with whom he came into contact. We who have been thus 
privileged to associate with him intimately all these years, can truly say that he was one who 
modestly effaced self and sedulously concealed his extraordinary generosities and good works. 
Gentleman of the old school, thoughtful and constructive preacher and churchman, connoisseur 
of the fine art of living, we mourn his loss as irreparable. And be it further 


Resolved, That this expression of our feeling be spread upon the minutes of this Corporation, 
and that the Secretary in due course convey to the family of our late President a suitably engrossed 
copy in token of our deep sympathy and condolence. 








INTERIOR OF THE LILJEWALCH GALLERY IN STOCKHOLM SHOWING THE EXHIBIT OF TEXTILES FROM 
MEDIAEVAL CHURCHES IN SWEDEN. MOST OF THE VESTMENTS ARE FROM THE CLOISTER AT VADSTENA. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


SWEDISH BOCAS TAL. TEXTILE 
IBI 


4 


During the past ten years Sweden has been care- 
fully taking inventory of the treasures of the past 
hidden away and largely forgotten in churches through- 
out the kingdom or, in the case of frescoes and paint- 
ings, covered by coats of whitewash. The result of the 
nation-wide search has been astonishing. The re- 
naissance of Swedish religious life has taken practical 
form in the restoration and reconsecration of many 
ancient churches long in disuse and decay. In the 
past half-century repair of the larger church edifices was 


more costly than the construction of small new edifices, 
and the former were completely neglected in many in- 
stances. Now, however, the growing appreciation of 
the value of ecclesiastical art has made possible a broad 
and detailed survey, the gathering together for public 
exhibition of many unusual specimens, and the re- 
moval of the concealing coats of whitewash from in- 
terior walls so that the original paintings can once more 
be seen. Most of these murals were covered over at the 
time of the Reformation as a protest against papal 
doctrines and influence, and are revealed as in a prac- 
tically perfect state of preservation. 





EMBROIDERED BORDER OF SWEDISH TEXTILES WITH GERMANIC DRAGONS AS MOTIF. 
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A press dispatch from Stockholm to the Herald 
Tribune of New York says in part of the exhibit, which 
has just been held under the patronage of Crown 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus, Prince Eugene (younger 
brother of the king, and himself an artist of no mean 
attainments) and Archbishop Soederblom, that the 
textiles come ‘‘from the Middle Ages, consist of copes, 
dalmatics, antependie, canopies, etc., in two groups: 
those made in Sweden and those of foreign origin. 
Among the former are pictorial tapestries with figure 
compositions dating from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, other woven fabrics from the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, Gothic hangings with heraldic 
motifs and embroidered work of all kinds. Many of 
these were made in famous Swedish studios of olden 
times, such as a magnificent pall of Saint Holmger, 
executed in 1248, made by the Cistercian nuns at the 
Sko convent in Upland, and a number of altar frontals 
designed by the Birgitta nuns of Vadstena. 

‘“Many samples of foreign ecclesiastical art also date 
from the Middle Ages and originated in different places 
on the Continent with which Sweden has been in con- 
tact, such as France, Germany, Flanders, Italy and 
England. They represent the Gothic era in practically 
all its phases. There are also several numbers from 
later centuries, especially valuable being those from the 
baroque period.” 


THE LESSON OF UR 


Recently the Archaeological Society of Washington 
brought Dr. C. Leonard Woolley to Washington for a 
lecture on ‘‘The Ruins of Ur’. The distinguished 
British archaeologist who for more than seven years 
has been the leader of the University of Pennsylvania- 
British Museum field expedition in Mesopotamia, has 
worked his way age by age down into the past of the 
hitherto forgotten Sumerian civilization and brought up 
some amazing results. Neither Dr. Woolley nor any of 
his staff had anything to prove. In the spirit of the 
true archaeologist, he sought whatever might be there. 
The importance of his—as of any archaeological— 
work lay in his own resources of special knowledge in 
his chosen subject, plus a broad and solid collateral 
culture. Without both of these, what he found under 
the debris of the ages would have meant nothing. 
Because he had both, this great expedition has already 
more than justified its cost. Piece by piece Dr. Woolley 
has fitted together the bits of evidence. Out of them 
he has built a solid and enduring mosaic which reveals 
the astonishing degree to which present civilization the 
world over is indebted for a number of its vital features. 
The value of archaeology has been given a fresh and 
vivid demonstration, and again the value of a sound, 
inclusive culture is proven the mainstay of true inter- 
pretation. Summed up in its broadest aspects, the 
excavation of Ur of the Chaldees tells us clearly that 
6,000 years ago human character in the plain between 
the Euphrates and Tigris was the same as it is today in 
the United States, and the problems of intellectual, 
social and business life identical with our own. 


THE McCUTCHEON PAINTINGS 


Recently the American Art Association sold at auc- 
tion the important collection of paintings made by the 
late George Barr McCutcheon, the novelist. Study of 
the handsome catalogue issued by the Association re- 
veals several facts of rather more than usual interest. 
Foremost, of course, is the significant evidence that art 
produces art. The novelist turned for aesthetic pleasure 
to another art: his novels enabled him to purchase 
paintings; his taste enabled him to choose with dis- 
crimination. How curious! An American, one of a 
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THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


is, it is agreed by those who know all the world, the 
most beautiful and impressively grand of all lands. 
And fine boats run direct to Bergen, the Gateway to 
the fjords, in eight days from New York. 

Fine steamers sail the fjords, too, the coast and the 
lakes; highly modern trains carry you into the 
splendid interior, over magnificent mountains, 
among the vastest glaciers in Europe, past in- 
numerable waterfalls and lakes, to cities and villages 
up-to-the-minute yet ancient and quaintly pic- 
turesque, and through one gently Arcadian valley 
after another. And the best motors are available to 
many delightful places not reachable otherwise. 
Cruising along the coast, or even as far as marvelous 
Svalbard (Spitzbergen), and into the fjords, is an 
ever-increasing delight; but the wise traveler goes 
into the interior, too. For the magnificent high- 
lands; the stupendous peaks of the Jotunheim and 
other mountain wildernesses; the entrancing eastern 
valleys constitute the heart of Norway—and the 
visitor's greatest joy. 

And the delightful climate, charming towns and 
wealth of ancient monuments and relics will surprise 
you. 

Let us suggest an itinerary—this covering all 
Scandinavia if you so desire. 


We have nothing to sell; all our services are free. 

Rorwegian Government 

Railways Cravel Sarears 
Rem York, 2 Y-UsA 
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barbarian race of dollar-chasers, to prefer to purchase 
works of a fellow artist rather than nothing but 
coupon-producing stocks or bonds. Yet perhaps Mc- 
Cutcheon—this will, of course, be the European view!— 
realized that there are more accumulating values and 
profits to be found in really fine art than in the obliga- 
tions of commercial enterprises. So be it. The fact 
remains that he chose art, and that of the collection of 
35 canvases, 20 were American. The creator of 
Graustark thus found more he could love in American 
painting than in European, and the mind that could 
imagine fertile exotic romance came home to rest. 


BRIEFER ITEMS 


The Bureau of Ethnology is investigating an ancient 
aboriginal cemetery on Weedon Island, Tampa Bay, 
Florida, where two distinct culture levels have been en- 
countered. Four separate types of mounds have been 
recognized, and the study is proceeding under the 
direction of Dr. Matthew W. Stirling. 

The Government of Palestine last November an- 
nounced that hereafter excavation of archaeological 
sites will be permitted only upon the understanding 
that whatever antiquities are discovered will be shared 
with the Government. 

The missing section of the great Chinese fresco from 
the Moon Hill monastery near Ch’ing Hua Chen, has 
been found after long search, not in China but in the 
hands of a dealer in New York, and installed with its 
companion sections on the walls of the main room of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia. 
The addition virtually completes this remarkable 
mural, which measures about fifteen feet in height. A 
description of the first section acquired by the Mu- 
seum appeared in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY for Septem- 
ber, 1928 (Vol. XXVI, No. 3; Pages 95-98; two illus- 
trations). 

Through the generosity of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the American School for Classical Studies in 
Athens is erecting a new residential building for the 
accommodation of the students and for those visiting 
professors from America who go to Greece for research. 

French archaeologists are soon to visit Baalbek and 
Thadmor, to determine the necessary means for pre- 
serving the ruins, now in danger of destruction. 

Did the Indians of the Everglades (Florida) carve 
wooden teeth and put them into place in the skull of a 
killed enemy, so the skull could be exhibited complete 
as a trophy? The question is puzzling the anthro- 
pologists of Springfield, Mass., in whose museum such 
a skull, with three wooden teeth, neatly fitted, is now 
attracting unusual attention. 

Professor Edwin W. Bowen, writing in a recent issue 
of the Classical Weekly, makes clear the fact that there 
is nothing new under the sun. He says, speaking of 
foreign commerce: ‘‘It is not surprising that Rome was 
unable to maintain an equilibrium of trade. The 
balance was usually against the metropolis, if the 
credit accounts from investments in foreign provinces 
and the constant inflow of tribute are not to be taken 
into consideration. The government often had to take 
measures to prevent the outflow of gold and silver 
specie to offset the balance of trade, for Rome’s im- 
ports far exceeded her exports.” 


EXPLORING SOUTHERN NEVADA 


The Southwest Museum of Los Angeles has just sent 
another expedition into the field. It is headed by Mark 
R. Harrington and the objective is the cave region in 
southern Nevada in the area of the migration from Asia 
via Alaska. The expedition will not only study the 
remains to be found in the dry caves, which are un- 
usually well preserved as a rule, but will also make an 
attempt at finding some connection between the cave- 
dweller and pueblo culture with that of the California 
tribes. 
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BOOK CRITIQUE 


The Sumerians, by C. Leonard Woolley. Pp. 
xii, 198. 29 illustrations. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1928. $2. 


“Three generations ago,”’ writes Dr. Woolley 
in his summary chapter, “the existence of the 
Sumerians was unknown to the scientific world; 
today their history can be written and their 
art illustrated more fully than that of many 
ancient peoples. It is the history and the art 
of a race which died out nearly four thousand 
years ago, whose very name had been for- 
gotten before the beginning of our era, and it 
might well be asked whether the knowledge 
recently acquired is not merely a matter of 
curiosity, whether the Sumerians at all deserve 
this literary resurrection.”’ 

Archaeological research is always interesting, 
even when it discloses no more than concrete 
illustrations of human reactions to given 
stimuli. But when, as in the present case, a 
picture is painted of a real and lasting contri- 
bution to human progress, relative values be- 
come positive and tangible. For eight years 
Dr. Woolley has been engaged in wresting from 
the debris of Ur of the Chaldees a vivid story of 
the part the Sumerians played in forming and 
remarkably developing “that culture which is 
the heritage of the living world, and it is by 
this standard that we must estimate the im- 
portance of the civilization now rescued from 
oblivion.”” Meant for the lay reader, and 
couched in simple, forthright style in general 
satisfactory despite some annoying tricks of 
punctuation, the book covers the vast theme in 
six chapters and a summary. “The Begin- 
nings’’ is naturally the least ample and satis- 
fying. Down to the commencement of re- 
corded history even the archaeological data are 
scanty, and we must work largely by deduc- 
tion. With the king-lists and written docu- 
ments, however, the story swings into its 
stride. Thenceforth it marches with a growing 
rhythm and force. One of the most illumi- 
nating of all its astonishing sidelights is the 
existence of archaeologists in ancient Sumer. 
Indeed, it is thanks to the patient research and 
copying of these priestly scholars that we owe 
most of what we know of the early days of the 
kingdom. 

In his summing up of the epic story, Dr. 
Woolley establishes clearly the time-relation 
between Sumer and Egypt, with the former as 
the older of the two, pointing his statement with 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE SUMERIANS. 
By C. Leonard Woolley. 


Professor Woolley, one of the world’s foremost archae- 
ologists, shows quite clearly that when Egyptian Civiliza- 
tion began, the civilization of the Sumerians had already 
flourished for at least 2,000 years. The idea that Egypt was 
the earliest civilization has been entirely exploded. For the 
last eight years, C. Leonard Woolley, as leader of the joint 
expedition of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and 
the British Museum, has directed important excavations on 
the site of Ur, the famous city of the = long buried 
in the desert sand of Mesopotamia. $2.5 


ITALY BEFORE THE ROMANS. 
By David Randall-Maclver. 


The author sets down both clearly and readable just what 
we now know about the Italians who lived in Italy before 
Rome’s power sprang up, and shows what high standards of 
civilization were reached inevery part of the country. The 
book is illustrated with drawings and maps. $2.00. 


SOME MODERN SCULPTORS. 
By Stanley Casson. 


This brief survey of what has been done in recent years 
should interest everyone as there is no other book on this 
fascinating and controversial subject. The book contains 
forty plates of modern masterpieces of sculpture. $2.75. 


ART AND CIVILIZATION. 
Edited by F. S. Marvin and A, F. Clutton-Brock. 


The ‘golden thread’ running through the book is the 
dogma that the art of any country or civilization expresses 
that civilization’s spirit, and all the contributors are con- 
vinced of the necessity of a teaching of art knowledge and 
appreciation in co n with history. $4.75. 











GREEK VASES IN POLAND. 
By J. D. Beazley. 
The author visited Poland in order to examine that 
country’s collections of Greek vases, of which far the most 


important is the famous Czartoryski Collection. Many of 
the finest pieces are reproduced for the first time. $16.00, 


PAINTING IN ISLAM. 
By Sir Thomas W. Arnold. 

The purpose of the book is toindicate the place of paint- 
ing in the culture of the Islamic world. It is beautifully 
illustrated with some fifty plates eight of which are in color. 
Many of these plates illustrate paintings of which no pub- 
lished record has hitherto been available. $30.00. 


EARLY MUSLIM ARCHITECTURE. 
Umayyads, Early ‘Abbasids and Tulunids. 
By K. A. C. Creswell. 

This is the fullest possible account of Muslim architecture 
during the first three centuries of Islam. There are 140 
collotype plates which will be printed separately, as well as 
numerous other illustrations. Price to subscribers $85.00. 
On publication $100.00 
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archaeological and other proof of Egypt’s debt 
to Sumer in religion and the arts and crafts. 


IN in t h e Especially important to us is his description of 
To SPA the arch and vault, both of which date back at 


SUMMER of 1 929 Ur to some 3,500 years béfore our era. His 

closing sentence gives the key to the structure 
he has so admirably built up and analyzed: 
“The military conquests of the Sumerians, the 
arts and crafts which they raised to so high a 
level, their social organization and their con- 
ceptions of morality, even of religion, are not 
an isolated phenomenon, an archaeological 
curiosity; it is as part of our own substance 
that they claim our study, and in so far as they 
win our admiration we praise our spiritual 
forebears’’. 
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